BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

people lived then much as they do now. The women
were veiled, and busied themselves in bearing and rearing
children, and in discussing neighbours unto the smallest
detail. Their husbands were merchants, farmers, go-
betweens, what you will. Sheep and cattle wandered
unheeded about the twisting narrow lanes. Street vendors
crying their wares added to the general hurly-burly.

"There was one difference. Not a single dog was to
be seen anywhere in the city. Instead, each household
owned a jackal, brushed and scented, which lay by the
fireside in winter and upon the threshold in summer,
keeping intruders at bay at all times. They were well
behaved, these jackals, thoroughly understanding their
business and responsibilities as watchmen. They did not
quarrel among themselves, nor were there any destitute,
wandering aimlessly from cafe to cafe, ready to bolt scraps
thrown by indulgent coffee drinkers. They did not go
abroad at night to howl at the moon, but stayed soberly
within doors, beside their masters.

"Outside the city? That was a different matter.
Beyond the wall stretched desert everywhere, with other
city states here and there. Bitterly cold in winter, blister-
ingly hot in summer, waterless always, was the desert.
There lived, or rather existed, the dogs, who crept into
holes in the barren ground at night for shelter from the
biting icy winds of winter, and summer's driven sand which
cut into their diseased and ill-kept fur. Food was scarce,
forcing them to prey even upon their own brethren in
times of stress. Herded in packs of forty or fifty, they
snapped and snarled by day and roamed beneath the
moon by night, howling for they knew not what. Often
did they lament their sorry plight, debating how to better
their estate. At last a picked council of ministers, cleverer
than most, hit upon a plan. They formed a Select Com-
mittee which held long and earnest meetings, then sent
one of their number to request that a delegation be ap*
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